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cloud as impenetrable as death itself should overshadow ?
The campaign followed, and in nowise differed from others. Our home was invaded from the beginning; to the end. All was turmoil, excitement and discomfort of every known kind. The conclusion was earnestly wished for, by none more eagerly than by General Hancock himself. The ordeal to him wras severe, requiring herculean strength the entire campaign. Indeed, he was never afterwards so robust in health.
At 7 o'clock, r. M., on the clay of the election, he yielded to the extreme weariness and prostration that ensued from his five months' labors and went to bed, begging me under no circumstances to disturb him, as the result would be known sooner or later, and to-morrow would be time enough. At 5 o'clock on the following morning he inquired of me the news. 1 replied, " It has been a complete Waterloo for you/' " That is all right," said he, "I can stand it," and in another moment he was again asleep. An extraordinarily balanced temperament, it then occurred to me, as often before; one that was never quite comprehended by his superiors, or, indeed, by those who were the nearest to him. The only disappointment that he gave expression to, was the difference that his defeat would makele fellow), which occurred at 7 o'clock on the morning of the day upon which this official announcement was made, changed an occasion which should have been cheerful and congratulatory. Where congratulations and rejoicing were to have reigned, a stillness of death pervaded the ceremony of announcement: Why was it decreed that at the moment of exultation and rejoicing, ansider as leaving it somewhat disqretionary with me. I returned on the 3ist of December, 1876, from St. Louis.
